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A TEST OF GROUP PREFERENCES IN THE 

NEAR EAST 

I. Educational Groups 

You are asked to show your sincere feelings, whether friendly or un- 
friendly, towards each of the educational groups below. After each of the 
three groups make only one check mark (x) in the one parenthesis which best 
shows your feelings towards a person of that group in general. Thus, for ex- 
ample, if you were a college graduate you might be willing to marry a college 
graduate and you would check the third group with an x in the first parenthesis. 

Assume that this average person of each group about which you are mark- 
ing your attitude is similar to yourself in wealth and in other respects, but may 
differ from you only in amount of education. 

If you do not know any persons of one of the groups, or do not have any 
opinion about that group in general so that you cannot decide in which paren- 
thesis to mark, then check (x) in column F. 
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Please underline the highest of the three educational levels which you 
have completed yourself. 

My age is: 10-15 years ( ); 16-20 years ( ); 20-50 years ( ) 
over 50 years ( ) My sex is: Male ( ); Female ( ). 



Today's date is: 

Month Day Year 

I speak the following languages well enough for ordinary conversation : 
My home town is : My occupation or business is : 



II. Religious Groups. 



You are asked to show your sincere feelings, from very friendly to very 
unfriendly, towards each of the different religious groups. After each group 
make one check mark (x) in the one parenthesis which best shows your feeling 
towards a person of each religious group in general. Assume that the person 
were similar to yourself in nationality, in amount of wealth, and in degree of 
education. Thus, for example, if you were an atheist yourself or had no objec- 
tion to having close relations with an atheist, you would check in column A 
after "Atheist", but if you did not enjoy the companionship of atheists you would 
check in Column D. 

If you do not know any persons of one of the groups, or do not have any 
opinion about that group in general so that you cannot decide in which paren- 
thesis to mark, then check (x) in column F. 
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1. Atheist ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 
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3. Bahai ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 
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3. Druze ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

5. Greek Orthodox( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

6. Jew ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 




7. Protestant ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

8. Roman Cath- 
olic or Latin ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

9. Sunnite Moslem ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 




10. Shiite Moslm ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 
ll.Syriac ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 





Please underline the religious group to which you yourself belong. 



III. National Groups. 

After each nationality check (x) in one of the first five parentheses in that 
row to show your sincere feeling towards persons of each of the following 
nationalities in general Judge on the basis of the typical and not the exceptional 
person. Assume that whatever his nationality, he is like yourself in religion, 
in education, and in economic level. 

If you have no opinion at all about one of these national groups, check (x) 
in the last Column F. 
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Please underline the name of your own nationality. 



— 4 — 

IV. Economic Groups. 

In each row below make a check mark (x) in one parenthesis to show 
your honest feeling towards persons of the following different economic levels, or 
degrees of wealth. Assume that all such persons are of the same nationality 
and the same religion as yourself. 

If you do not know any persons of one of the groups, or do not have any 
opinion about that group in general so that you cannot decide which of the 
five columns to mark, then check (x) in column F. 
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Please underline the group in which you yourself belong, or if you are a 
student and not earning an income yet, please underline the group in which 
your father or guardian belongs according to wealth. 



Form A, Dept. of Sociology. American University of Beirut, 1933. 
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ABSTRACT 

Five statements of attitude ranging from friendly to hostile were so chosen, from a 
set of thirty-nine statements by the ratings of sixty judges, as to secure (a) equidistance 
between statements, (b) minimal ambiguity, (c) maximal reliability. Four tests were 
constructed applying these five statements to fifteen national groups, eleven religious 
groups, five economic levels, and three educational levels in the Near East. On corre- 
lating the tests as given to 170 Freshmen with the results from a repetition after a 
month, the distances between groups showed reliability correlations varying from .70 
to .96. Tables of the 1 74 distances between all pairs of groups and between in-groups 
and out-groups were computed. This technic yields possibilities of quantitative defini- 
tions of various sociological concepts. Economic groups desire to ascend but they 
prefer to remain in familiar in-groups rather than become too intimate with a very dif- 
ferent out-group. An experimental attempt was made to modify religious distances 
through a college course. The greatest gain in friendliness was toward the Bahais and 
the Jews. 

In selecting five statements for a social distance test the customary 
subjective judgment of the constructor of the test was replaced by 
the three criteria of (a) equal attitudinal distances, 1 (b) minimal 
ambiguity, and (c) maximal agreement between panels of judges. 
Thirty-nine statements, ranging from friendly to hostile, were rated 
on an eleven-point scale by sixty judges grouped in two panels. The 
resulting mean rated position of each statement was graphed, en- 
abling the selecting of statements at equal intervals. The standard 
deviation (SD) of the sixty ratings of a statement measured its 
ambiguity. The difference 2 between the mean position assigned to a 
statement by the panel of students from all the Near East and by 
the panel of business men of Beirut is a measure of the degree to 
which the judges' rankings might depend on occupation, nationality, 
religion, age, and other factors which differed between the two panels 
of judges. A correlation of .99 was found between the thirty-nine 
positions assigned by the two panels. The five statements with the 
smallest differences between panels were then determined from the 

1 See Thurstone and Chave, The Measurement of Attitudes (University of Chicago 
Press, 1929). 

2 Expressed in units of the standard deviation of the difference. 
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candidates remaining after applying criteria (a) and (b). The state- 
ments were assigned scores from o to 100 to serve as units of social 
distance expressed in percentages of the maximal distance, 50 being 
the neutrality point between friendliness and hostility. 



TABLE I 
Data on Statements Accepted 



Statement 


Mean Rated 

Position 

(Eleven- 
point scale) 


kj LCLLlV.la.li_l 

Deviation 


Score 
Assigned 


A. If I wanted to marry, I would marry one of them 


■25 


•44 


O 


B. I would be willing to have as a guest for a meal . 


2.6 


1 .46 


25 


C. I prefer to have merely as an acquaintance to 








whom one talks on meeting in the street 


4 9 


1 . 26 


50 


D. I do not enjoy the companionship of these 










7-4 


1 .00 


75 


E. I wish someone would kill all these individuals . 


9.6 


•47 


100 


F. I know nothing about this group; I cannot ex- 








press an attitude 


* 




* 



* Omitted from all calculations. 



The test comprised four subtests adapted to the educational, 
economic, national, and religious groupings in the Near East. A 
contribution of this study was intended to be the measurement of 
social distances between such a diversity of groups by means of a 
single scale and type of unit. 

The educational grouping included three 3 groups: illiterates, 
college graduates, and people with some intermediate amount of 
schooling. 

The economic grouping comprised five groups, defined as: (1) 
A person earning less than 25 Syrian piasters daily. (2) An unskilled 
worker earning between 25 piasters and one Syrian pound. (3) A 
skilled worker earning between 1 and 4 Syrian pounds daily. (4) A 
well-to-do person earning between 4 and 16 Syrian pounds daily, 
or between approximately 1,500 and 6,000 Syrian pounds annually. 

J Five levels would have provided finer discrimination. 
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(5) A very wealthy person receiving between 16 and 64 Syrian 
pounds daily, or between 6,000 and 24,000 Syrian pounds annually. 
The income in each level is approximately four times the income in 
the next lower level. 

The fifteen national groups chosen were American, Armenian, 
British, Chinese, Egyptian, French, Greek, Iraqi, Italian, Jewish, 
Kurdish, Negro, Palestinian, Syrian, and Turkish. 

These represent all the important national or racial elements in 
the Arabic Near East. They insure securing distances between 
western and imperialistic groups and eastern or dominated groups, 
between majority and minority groups in each country, between 
Arabic-speaking peoples arbitrarily divided by national boundaries, 
between color groups, between highly friendly groups, and groups 
all of whom (excepting, perhaps, the Negroes) have been within the 
past twenty years expatriating, massacring, or at least officially at 
war with, some others in the list. 

The eleven groups in this religious grouping were Atheist, Ar- 
menian Gregorian, Bahai, Druze, Greek Orthodox, Jew, Protestant, 
Roman Catholic or Latin, Sunnite Moslem, Shiite Moslem, and 
Syriac. This list represents the chief religious groups in the region. 

An attempt was made to reduce the "halo" error (as in one's 
attitude toward nationalistic Zionism coloring his attitude toward 
the Jewish religion) by instructions to isolate mentally the charac- 
teristic of each of the four groupings in turn and judge it irrespective 
of the other three characteristics. The extent to which such instruc- 
tions may have reduced the "halo" error is a problem for further 
research. 

The test was taken twice without signatures, with an interval of 
one month, by 170 Freshmen at the American University of Beirut. 
The student body in the university has representatives of all the dif- 
ferent groups named in the four subtests (except the Chinese). In 
treating the results, the means of the social distances between every 
group that had ten or more responders and every other group of 
the same grouping were calculated. There resulted 174 mean social 
distances within all the possible pairs of groups. 

The correlations between mean scores of the first and second 
trials are given in Table II. 
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In the following discussion persons who express their attitudes by 
taking the test will be called the responders, while the group toward 
whom they express their attitudes will be called the respondees. If 
the symbol x d v means the distance of group x from group y, then the 
social distance margin is denned aS xdy ydx — iWy. This may be read 
as the margin of x over y. The margin of y over x, v m x , is the same 
in amount though opposite in sign, x m y = — y m x . The distance of a 
person to an in-group, x d x , is the distance in the situation where the 
responder and the respondee belong to the same group. A distance 
to an out-group, x d 0 , is one where the respondee is a member of a 

TABLE II 



Groupings 


Number of 
Intergroup 
Distances 


Correlation 


Religious 

National 

Economic 

Educational 

All together 


66 
90 
IS 
3 


.91 

.70 

.96 
* 


174 


.81 



* Too few to correlate. 



different group than the responder. The average distance from all 
out-groups towards a particular group, x, is 0 d x . 

In this paper the terms friendly and hostile, or liking and dis- 
liking, will be used to denote social distances less than and greater 
than 50, the midpoint of the scale. Except where specifically noted, 
a distance throughout the remainder of this study is the average of 
the two distances determined on the first and second trials as de- 
scribed above. 

The table of 66 interreligious distances reveals that the average 
distances of each group towards out-groups are constant, but the 
reverse distances are variable. If interreligious distance may be one 
index of tolerance, then all of these religious groups seem to be 
equally tolerant, or friendly, in general. Every x d 0 = ^$ (where 50 
is the neutrality point) . The reverse distances, 0 d x , of all out-groups 
to a particular group vary from 27 to 57. There are decided dif- 
ferences in the degree to which a given group is liked by the others. 
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The Jews are most disliked (0*^ = 57) with Atheists (0^ = 52) and 
Armenian Gregorians ( 0 d G = 52) next, while the Protestants are most 
liked ( 0 d P = 27). 

The social distance margins revealed here suggest the possibility 
of defining in quantitative terms such a classification of groups as 
that given by Professor Miller 4 into horizontal and vertical groups. 
The definition of these groups has been largely qualitative in that 
horizontal groups were those to which, in every language, people 
refer as "lower" and "higher," such as castes and army ranks, while 
vertical groups were any that cut across these horizontal groups. 
Wherever it is possible in a social distance test such as this to arrange 
all the groups of one grouping in a rank order along one line (such 
that the social distance margins of any group to all those on one 
side of it in the series are positive, and the social distance margins of 
it toward all groups on the other side of it in the series are negative) 
the grouping is a horizontal one. To the extent that the social dis- 
tance margins are not uniformly one way ones, but tend to be zero 
in an algebraic average, the grouping is a more vertical one. Accord- 
ing to this principle the religious grouping in this situation is a 
vertical one, as there is no agreement on the rank of the different 
religious groups. 

A rough test of the validity of the attitude scale exists in compar- 
ing its findings with known historical situations. Of all the national 
groups in the Near East, the greatest hostility might be expected of 
Armenians against Turks, and of Arabs against Jews. The Ar- 
menians here have been expatriated, and practically all have lost 
near relatives through massacres and deportations under the Turkish 
regime. The Arabs in Palestine believe themselves faced with an 
increasing Jewish immigration which is backed by ample capital. 
A landless unemployed class has been created. A general psychology 
has been created of fear for their future, and hatred of the Jews who 
give rise to that fear. This has reached the point of riots and killings 
several times within the last five years. The test shows that the two 
outstandingly large distances or hostilities are of the Armenians for 
the Turks (4^ = 82) and of the Palestinian Arabs for the Jews 
(iu<*/-75). 

* H. A. Miller, Races, Nations and Classes (J. B. Lippincott Co., 1924), pp. 14 ff. 
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Again, it shows that the distance of the majority groups toward 
the minority groups in the Arabic-speaking Near East is large. Thus 
the Arabs dislike the minority Jews in Palestine, the Syrians dislike 
the minority Armenians in Syria (5^ = 62), and the Iraqi Arabs 
dislike the Kurdish minority in Iraq (7^ = 55). In all cases they 
feel that there is an invasion of an unassimilated, foreign element 
speaking a different language and competing with them for political 
or economic power in their country. 

At the other end of the scale the outstanding friendships which a 
historian would expect are those of Armenians for Americans, largely 
as a result of the aid given by Americans through the Near East 
Relief and other channels ^,, = 20). Another outstanding 
friendship at present is that of Iraqis for the British, as the result of 
the peaceful relinquishing of British control in Iraq and the granting 
of independence to it (7^ = 12). In both the religious and national 
groupings, the high degree of all out-group friendships toward 
Protestants ( 0 d P = 2i) and Americans ( 0 d A = 2'j) is easily explained 
as due to selection. The students in this university are those who 
come for an education under American auspices to an institution 
which, while nonsectarian, grew out of a Protestant mission college. 
In the popular mind it is still thought to have more of a Protestant 
atmosphere than the two other universities in Syria which are con- 
ducted, the one by Jesuits and the other by Moslems. 5 

In the vertical grouping of nationalities, just as in the case of 
religions, it may be observed that the average distances of any 
group to all its out-groups is almost constant (xJ<, = 40 to 42), while 
the reverse distances are variable ( 0 d x = 2y to 60). Again, no group 
here is outstandingly friendly or hostile in general, but several 
groups are generally befriended or generally disliked. Thus the 
average distance toward Americans is 27 while toward Jews, Kurds, 
and Armenians it is 55 or greater. (These findings, of course, are 
dependent upon the composition of the total sample studied.) 

The general findings from this table of nationalities is that social 

s More precise data for validation of the scale are being sought. Thus if a representa- 
tive sample of intersectarian marriages can be secured, it would become possible to 
correlate the frequencies of such marriages with the distances between those sects, and 
see the extent to which a behavioristic index corroborates the findings from a verbal 
attitude test. 
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distances are not determined by geographic proximity nor by abun- 
dance of contacts, as much as by definite acts of a benevolent or 
malevolent sort between groups. Processes of co-operation or con- 
flict seem to have determined these distances more than the mere 
amount of interaction. Thus distances are greater toward definite 
enemies than toward the completely unknown Chinaman of a 
different color with whom none of these students have any contacts. 

Again, groups that live side by side and have many commercial 
and other relations together are not nearly as close as groups who 
have fewer contacts but are felt to be benefactors such as the British 
in Iraq, and the Americans among the Armenians, and the univer- 
sity community to its students. 

A further suggestion from the data is that it may become possible, 
on securing wider sampling, to measure in quantitative terms such 
frequently used but ill-defined concepts as social "snobbishness" of 
classes, a national "superiority complex," the degree of "ostracism" 
of a group, and the extent of "superordination" and "subordination" 
in a relationship of accommodation. 

The outstanding generalization from the table of educational dis- 
tances is that educational groups are horizontal ones, and that all 
educational groups desire to rise. That is, they feel more friendly 
toward those of greater education than toward those of less educa- 
tion than themselves; x d y > y d x where x>y in education. 6 

With regard to economic groups, two interesting tendencies are 
revealed. The first is the tendency to rise, i.e., that economic groups 
would prefer to go up to a higher income class rather than to sink to 
a lower. Economic groups are definitely a horizontal grouping. The 
second tendency is one which works in opposition to the first. It is 
the desire of these groups to prefer to stay in their familiar in-groups 
rather than to become too intimate with a very different out-group. 
While these groups would like to rise in the economic scale, they do 
not want to rise to such an extent that they would feel ill at ease, 
or like a fish out of water. For example, it may be the understand- 
able feeling of a poor person that he would not be happy having to 

6 This is borne out from the findings of two other samples, one of 200 college students 
above Freshman year, and the other of 200 business people in Beirut (the data for which 
are not here presented). 
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wear a dress suit and acquire the culture patterns of the wealthier 
classes for which he was not educated. The factual finding is that 
while these groups prefer to go up one level rather than down one 
level, and prefer to go up two levels rather than down two levels, 
yet they seem to prefer to go down one level rather than go up two 
levels. 7 

These data are again borne out by the second sample of students 
which has been analyzed. The differences are statistically significant. 
The numerical data might be graphically represented in the form of 
vectors. One vector, which may be something like "ambition," is 
the desire of economic groups to move up to higher levels, but is 
increasingly opposed by an oppositely directed vector representing 
a desire for familiarity, which increasingly resists moving further and 
further away from one's own group and its familiar folkways. 

Another hypothesis induced from the data is that it is possible to 
derive an index of mobility and of social stratification — from tests 
such as the one here discussed. It might be expected that in societies 
where stratification is great, as among castes in India, or certain 
classes in European countries who expect to "keep in their place," 
ambition may be small, and the desire for familiarity may be domi- 
nant. But in more democratic, newer, and more rapidly growing 
countries, such as the United States, ambition may be more preva- 
lent, familiarity feelings may be less strong, and social mobility as 
measured by this scale would be larger. Syria probably represents an 
intermediate example. At least the tendencies, as here measured, 
could be compared with similar measurements by this scale in other 

* To express this finding in a formula let the subscript p denote a difference in level. 
Thus xd(x+p) denotes the distance of group x from a group p levels higher; and xd( x —p), 
where p — 2, for example, denotes the distance of group x from a group two levels lower. 
It is convenient to refer to a level as a "similar" one or a "dissimilar" one according as p 
is arithmetically small or large (1 or 2 in this study). "Higher" or "lower" levels refer 
to p being algebraically positive or negative. "Near" and "far" refer to the size of d, 
the social distance, as usual. 

The average distances are : 

xd x = i7 xd( x -i)==s° xd( x - 2 ) = $o 

xd( x +i) = 25 xd( x +i) = 33 

Thus in general xd( x -v) >xd(x+p) , but xd( x -i) <xd(x+i). (The latter may be read as 
the distance of group x from a group one level lower is less than the distance of group 
x from a group two levels higher) . 
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countries which are generally agreed to be more highly stratified 
economically, and in countries agreed to be less highly stratified 
economically. Eventually from larger collections of such data an- 
other index of stratification or mobility might be worked out and a 
set of international norms derived. 

The average in-group distances and the average out-group dis- 
tances of every group toward all other groups were computed. They 
were found to be in the ratio of four to one (4 x d x = x d 0 ), where the 
bar above the d indicates it to be an average d for the N groups. In 
this sample as here measured, the solidarity or liking of the members 
of a group for their own group ( x d x — n) seems to be about four times 
as great as the degree of liking of members of one group for members 
of all other groups ( x d 0 = 44) . A comparison of the in-group and out- 
group distances for the four groupings studied shows that while all 
these differences are not statistically significant, it is noteworthy 
that the greatest difference toward out-groups occurs in the re- 
ligious grouping. In this region communities are largely organized 
by religions. For the most part, religious groups congregate in 
different quarters of towns, or in different villages in the country. 
Each religious community has its own schools, legal code, and 
courts for matters of marriage, inheritance, etc. Election to Parlia- 
ment is proportional to the size of the religious communities. The 
religious cleavage is perhaps one of the deepest here. The technic at 
least suggests methods of measuring the deeper cleavages between 
groups in a social structure, as well as the relative degree of loyalty 
or solidarity within groups. 8 

One more hypothesis may be induced from the present data as an 
interesting generalization to explore further. It should be noted 
that on the average all intergroup distances are on the friendly side 
of the midpoint (50) of the scale. The average x d 0 = 4o. 

This suggests that in general these students are more disposed to 
like than to dislike people of diverse groups in their society. The 
processes of co-operation and assimilation, as far as they are meas- 

8 A caution should be noted that while the in-group distances are dependent only on 
the units of this scale, the average out-group distances are also dependent upon the 
selection of groups in a particular study. To minimize this, all the important groups in 
a given region should be included. This explains why the list of groups in the groupings 
of the present study was made so large. 
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ured by this scale, would seem to have been stronger than the 
processes of competition and conflict in this group of college students. 
It should be remembered that the out-groups represent relationships 
which may be expected to have a high degree of hostility among 
them as judged by conflicts involving bloodshed in the lifetime of the 
present generation. 

A further study was made to explore the extent to which religious 
distances might be modified through education. After the first two 
administrations of the test to the Freshmen, there followed a month 
of study of the religions of the region, and then the test was ad- 
ministered for a third time. The study of the religions was done in a 
civics course in which it was naturally taken up as one section of the 
textbook, and as part of the course which was studying during the 
year the different social institutions. The study was therefore 
brought in naturally, and the students had little reason to feel that 
an artificial attempt was being made to modify their attitudes. At 
no time did they know that the test was going to be given to them 
again. The month of study comprised (a) reading the biographies 
of Moses, Christ, and Mohammed; (b) studying representative 
selections from the sacred writings of the Old Testament, the Gos- 
pels, and the Koran; (c) lectures and readings on the historical de- 
velopment of the institutions of the three religions of the region, the 
development of their sects and offshoots, and their present forms of 
worship and doctrines; (d) writing papers on each of the three re- 
ligions; (e) visits to a mass, to a service in a mosque, and to one in a 
synagogue by some of the class; (/) and everyone participating in an 
oral speech contest on the topic, "One interesting thing I have 
learned about a religion other than my own." 

The taking of the test was voluntary, and no students signed 
their names to their papers. For this reason it was impossible to 
identify individuals and correlate distances of individuals before 
and after the month of study. The groups, however, were identified 
and intergroup religious distances were correlated. These distances 
from the third administration of the test correlated with the average 
distances of the first and second administrations at .84 (cf. r = .gi 
between first and second administrations). There was a slight 
tendency to decrease distances to out-groups, i.e., to feel more 
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friendly or tolerant toward other religions and sects. This is a mere 
suggestion, however, as it was not statistically significant. At the 
same time there was a decided decrease of distances to in-groups, 
i.e., n to 3. There was an apparently enhanced loyalty or apprecia- 
tion of their own religious group. This was to be expected, as most 
of the students knew very little about all the material that was 
studied in regard even to their own religions. 

In particular groups, the largest gain in friendliness was toward 
the Bahais and the Jews. It is believed that the idealistic ten-point 
creed of the Bahais, which had been little known, made a strong 
intellectual appeal to the students. It seems also likely that there 
had been a "halo effect" by which the general antagonism to Jews 
on nationalistic grounds (which Arabs throughout the Near East 
share to some extent with the Palestinian Arabs) had spread over 
into a dislike for Jews on religious grounds. After studying the Jew- 
ish religion, however, Christians and Moslems alike may have come 
to appreciate that it was, in large part, the origin of their own re- 
ligions and that there was a large fund of beliefs in common. This 
might have decreased the "halo effect" to some extent, and made the 
class more friendly to the religion of the Jews whatever the attitude 
toward their nationalistic significance might have continued to be. 

In sum, the inductions from the present data have yielded hypoth- 
eses which may have wider significance in sociology. At present 
these hypotheses are strictly limited to the data of the group here 
reported. But these hypotheses may be worth checking in other 
groups by means of a comparable technic such as this scale provides. 



